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it is necessary to explain that animals offered in sacrifice
must be without defect or blemish, and that in Turkey to
say of a man that he is 'horned' is to imply that he is a
reprobate.1

Fitnet's poetical work is wholly lyrical and is all comprised
in a not very extensive Dfwan. Its principal distinctions arc
delicacy of sentiment and lucidity of expression. Indeed there
is so little that is weak or faulty in the language of this
lady that Professor Najf, who bestows on her the title of
Queen of the Poetesses, declares that very many poets might
well envy her in this respect. That her range of subject
should not be very wide is scarcely a matter for astonish-
ment, certainly not for reproach; limitation here has been
too universal a rule among the poets to permit us to hope
that a woman, whose field of observation was of necessity
so much more restricted, should prove any exception. Con-
sequently it is without surprise that we find Fitnet has
practically but two themes, the one love, the other a simple
philosophy of which the keynote is contentment. Not only
does the poetess rarely get away from one or other of these
two motives, but she is rather inclined to repeat herself
even in her phraseology. Expressions and phrases, often in
themselves both original and graceful, recur again and again
in her verses, pointing to a somewhat limited command of
language. But this shortcoming also is shared by very many
of the old poets, and in a writer of less merit and renown
than Fitnet would hardly deserve remark.

These defects are after all but slight, perhaps under the
circumstances inevitable, and do not seriously detract from
the beauty of Fitnet's work or impair her position among

1 Originally the term was applied, as foimeily in the West, to the husband
of an unfaithful wife; then, by extension, to a pandei to his own wife; and
bo to any low-minded scoundrel.